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was urged, and of success in keeping the archbishops in subjection. But
the Popes had as yet no success in raising them to the headship of a
subordinate hierarchy. One such attempt, political as well as ecclesiastical,
was made when in 716 the Duke of Bavaria undertook to establish an
effective province for his dominions, so withdrawing his bishops from the
Frankish councils and entering into connexion with Rome. But this was
frustrated by Charles Martel. The scheme had papal approval; the next
effort was made by a Pope. The English St Boniface was a devoted
servant of the Papacy, who regarded his commission from Rome as his
authority to preach the Gospel. He received it, before he began his work,
from Gregory II, and kept in constant relation with his papal patrons.
The position assigned him was that of an archbishop without a see, but
with a general superintendence over his converts to the east of the
Rhine. He was never Archbishop of Mayence, an office not created till
after his death, but archbishop by papal nomination and papal legate,
holding simultaneously the bishopric of Mayence. He made effective use
of his authority, assembling synods and making his province a reality.
He thus prepared the downfall of the Frankish system, which came as
soon as lie Empire grew weak and the Pope advanced a theory and
established a system which displaced the Carolingian.

But till after the death of Charlemagne the imperial theory and prac-
tice held their ground. In a society comparatively simple it seemed,
possible that one authority, divinely appointed, could regulate all the
affairs of men. The tenure by which the Pope held his estates was exactly
the same as that of a duke of Aquitaine or Bavaria, and to the monarch
he seemed to belong to the same class as other prelates of his dominions.
The sovereign held himself the possessor of authority in regard to the
administration as well as the doctrine of the Church; and in the eyes of
Charlemagne, in whom this phase of ecclesiastical theory found its full
expression, papal authority was inferior to his own whenever he chose to
exercise his rights.

Nothing but continuous success could have made such claims plausible*
When the Carolingian Empire began to be overwhelmed by calamity and
incompetence, it was inevitable that papal claims to occupy the vacant
seat of authority should be put forward. This was done, when the Empire
was at its lowest point in efficiency and morality, by Nicholas I (858-867).
Profoundly convinced of the justice of his claims, he asserted that he was
a divinely appointed autocrat over the Church, from whose judgment
there is no appeal. Bishops bear rule as his delegates, and when the great
Hincmar of Rheims shewed signs of independence which might have made
his metropolitan office a reality he was promptly humiliated. Metro-
politans were to be the Pope^s agents for the supervision of their provinces
and nothing more. Councils were only to be held when sanctioned by the
Pope; thus the Frankish system of councils of the Empire, held by the
Emperor's authority, was condemned. Charged with functions so high,
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